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A MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME 


VoL. XIX 


“He that dwelleth in the Secret Place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
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NIGHT TIME __1/ 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Song XV 
GOOD-NIGHT CUCKOO CLOCK 
Good-night, cuckoo clock, I’m sleepy now, 


Pray, what is that you say? 
You're ticking fast the hours of night, 


You've run right thru the day. 


And when the day was sleepy too, 
And closed his one big eye; 

The cuckoo from the clock came forth, 
And sang eight times, ‘Good-bye!’ 


“Cuckoo, cuckoo!"’ his good-night song, 
Then hid him fast away; 

Slam, slam, the little door is shut, 
And | must leave my play! 
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IN OUR VESTIBULE 


Some of April's showers were white with snowflakes, but May 
flowers are blooming just the same; and just the same the ideals of 
life will spring into joyous realities, no matter how long the winter 
of materiality may seem to hold sway, or the helping forces of Spirit 

be apparently delayed. Somewhere, sometime, 
Coming Forth sooner or later, all the beautiful aspirations are bound 
of the Good to spring forth in May-day blossoming. 

Never despair! never give up! There is noth- 
ing that delays the soul’s blossom-time like depression and discourage- 
ment, nor hastens it like courage and praise. 

The bare earth gives no evidence of the wonderful life hidden 
away in her brown bosom, safe from frost and cold, ‘though all the 
possibilities of spring’s blossoms, summer’s luxurious growth and 
autumn’s fruitage are there waiting—waiting. Even so it is with the 
soul of man; under the crust of apparent barrenness, all that shall 
make for life’s joys and uses, safe from the blights of material en- 
vironment, the wonderful, wonderful issues of Being are waiting to 
come forth. 


As you enter our Wisdom-House you must be sure to take a 
good look at our new door-plate, and tell us later what you think 
about it. First, you must know it is the work of one of our Wisdoms, 
who, when a Wee of four, made us a photo-visit, and since, from 

time to time, has contributed with her pen and pencil to 
Our New Wee Wisdom’s pages. She is soon to enter the Art Insti- 
Cover tute of Philadelphia, where another one of our young con- 
tributors carried off the prizes last year. 

We wanted something in the way of a cover that would ex- 
press the evolution of our little magazine, and so appealed to Dorothy 
Lathrop as one who has evolved with it, and the new cover is what 
she sent and this is what she said: 

“The cover design is symbolic. When | first sought for an 
idea, wondering what would embody Wisdom, only these words 
came— 
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‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

‘He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust.’ 

“That seemed to me what Wisdom meant—trust, and that 
is what I have tried to express in my design. The unconscious trust 
of the little child, the trust of the awakening child in his ideal, the 
youth, who has awakened to his kinship with God, and his own 
subsequent power.’ 

How well Dorothy hen intenretal her beautiful idea of Wis- 
dom you can see for yourself. 
Beginning with the June number, Elizabeth Pettinger will 
have charge of our Youth’s Department, and our ‘teen 
Important boys and girls will be given aplenty to think of and prac- 
tice. She is very active in progressive education and 
knows just how to touch the tonic chord. 
Florence Raab’s articles on “Montessori’s Message to 
Mothers’ should be read and made practical in every 
Mothers’ home. It makes such a difference “how the twig is 
Opportunity bent’ in the susceptible stage of early childhood. 
Montessori assumes that every child is born good, and 
it is the warping methods of false education that interferes with its 
normal direction. Think what it will mean to mankind when the 
mother and teacher understand this. 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 
MyrTLe FILLMORE 
Chapter X 


HER FIRST BIRTHDAY 


a ] OVIE had successfully carried 
out the charming program of 
sweet babyhood for a whole 
year without encountering 
any of the nursery phantoms 
that beset a  fear-ridden 
home. Her cooings had 
never been interrupted by 
physical inharmony, nor her slumbers dis- 
turbed because of the little pearls so lov- 
ingly slipped into the pink casket ‘of her 
baby mouth by the Bountiful Giver. 

Baby Lovie had never been deprived of 
her natural birthright of health and har- 
mony, no one ever talked error in her sweet 


world, for no one trusted other than the 
Two 


presence of Love and Wisdom in that 
peaceful home; and so God walked un- 
hindered in her budding life, and like the 
Child of long ago, she “grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom and the 
grace of God.” 

It was a rare pleasure to witness the un- 
folding of this uninterrupted soul, for with 
Lovie the sweet naturalness of the child was 
blended with that ineffable something be- 
fore which humanity bows and to which art 
lends a halo. 

When, in celebration of Lovie’s first 
birthday, Trixie took her by the hand and 
led her toddling steps through the little 
forest, she was wild in her delight. She 


buried her baby face in the fragrant 
grasses; she kissed and patted the brown 
tree trunks; she fluttered her little arms 
after the flying birds; she prattled to the 
frisking squirrels, and when they stopped 
beside the running stream she clapped her 
tiny hands and dipped them into the water, 
while her silvery laugh rang out, a new 
and wholesome chord in the sweet noises 
ot the wood. 

It was a wonderful day. Out under the 
big oak a banquet was served in honor of 
it, and the three boys were bidden guests. 
You should have seen Lovie. She showed 
herself a royal hostess, patting the three 
urchins with her baby hands and assuring 
them in sweet and tender ways of a cordial 
welcome. 

We will not attempt a menu of this feast. 
Janie had spared no pains in the decoration 
of the birthday cake, and had filled it with 
surprises, known only to herself and Lovie’s 
stately grandfather; so that when Philip 
and Richard and Henry were given their 
pieces, they found a gold coin in each. 
Janie beamed all over at this disclosure. 
Jack and Trixie looked their surprise. 
good, glad laugh followed the explanation, 
and the three boys could hardly believe 
their eyes as they saw the golden eagles 
shining in their brown hands. Janie gave 
them each a putse to hold their treasure, 
and no millionaire ever felt richer than they. 

When the boys had recovered from their 
surprise, Trixie returned to them the gifts 
they had tried to bestow upon the irrespon- 
sive week-old infant, with the instruction 
that they were to present them again at this 
—Lovie’s first birthday. 

A rustic throne had been constructed for 
the little queen under the big oak, and here 
she sat in state when Philip approached 
with his gift. He hesitated; his face 
changed color under the stress of conflicting 
thoughts, for Philip was not quite sure it 
was “honor bright to fool ‘er that way,” as 
he afterward said. So he cleared his con- 
science with this explanation: 

“IT know, Miss Lovie, that you’se only a 
little bit of a girl, but I'll be fair and square 
with you just the same, and won’t give this 
thing to you o’er again without tellin’ you 
I brung it for you a year ago. You's 


awful little then and didn’t know much, so 
your ma kept ‘em and let us do it over 
again. Its name is jack-in-a-box, and when 
you push this way, he jumps out;” and 
suiting the action to the word, out jumps 
jack to the great delight of Lovie, who 
clapped her hands and cried, ‘m-o-e, 
m-o-e,” every time jack went back into the 
box. Then Philip showed her little hands 
how to press the spring, and poor jack-in- 
a-box got no rest for the next ten minutes. 
The enthusiasm of the one-year-old Lovie 
was quite sufficient to make amends for the 
indifference shown by the week-old baby, 
and the boys were satisfied. 

The white teething ring presented by 
Richard afforded her entertainment for a 
season, and then Henry’s pink ball was 
given a trial. When Lovie discovered that 
she could toss it on the grass and keep the 
three boys rolling over each other in their 
efforts to return it to her, she kept them busy 
till her attention was diverted by the chirp- 
ing and chattering going on under the hick- 
ory, where a banquet had been spread for 
the wood-folk from the fragments of her 
birthday feast. The birds and squirrels 
were having a merry time over it, for plenty 
of nuts as well as crumbs were scattered 
over the white cloth spread under the tree. 
Lovie’s little heart felt the importance of 
making those other guests welcome, and so 
she clambered down from her rustic throne 
and toddled over to them. She sat down 
among the feasters with the greatest com- 
posure. Her presence created a little flurry 
at first, but the creature-folk were soon satis- 
fied of her good intentions, and were not 
long in accepting the dainty morsels her 
dimpled hand held out to them. 

The party under the big oak was watch- 
ing with loving interest the proceedings 
under the hickory. Jack discovered his 
father had slipped in among them un- 
noticed, and was as much absorbed in the 
little drama as the rest of them. 

Lovie and her feathered friends were 
getting very intimate. One little sparrow 
was tugging at the blue ribbon in her hair, 
which he evidently fancied. Two others 
were nestling on her shoulder, while the 
food scattered over the cloth had been dis- 
carded for the tempting bits dealt out by 
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her little hands. It was-a pretty sight, and 
Lovie worked hard to keep up with the 
demand. 

Suddenly there was a shrill chirp, a whir 
of wings, and Lovie’s feathered friends were 
in the air, while across the white cloth 
glided a dark, sinuous form that made the 
boys spring to their feet and the stately 
grandfather turn livid. 

Instantly Jack stayed them with his 
hand, and quietly commanded everyone to 
sit down and keep still. “‘It is only another 
one of our wood-friends come to the birth- 
day party; there is no danger whatever. 
The child is perfectly safe,”’ he calmly said. 

Then laying his hand on Trixie’s, which 
was trembling slightly, he continued softly, 
“There is nothing to fear, sweetheart, for 
we know there is but One Life pulsating 
these little woods, and that belongs alike to 
every living creature, which makes its sacred 
as well as common to us all; and we love it 
and bless it in all its forms, even in yonder 
reptile.” 

All had resumed their sitting posture at 
Jack’s command, though with great effort, 
as they beheld that subtle thing glide near 
the precious hand that reached out to it a 
bit of the birthday cake. 

Would this awful moment ever be done 
with? Lovie’s proffered hospitality passed 
unaccepted by her strange guest, but as if 
to show comradeship, the snake coiled itself 
in the grass beside her, greatly to the de- 
light of Lovie, who put out her little hand 
and softly patted its shining coils. 

“‘My God!” groaned the frantic grand- 

“IT can stand this no longer; get a 
gun, Jack, and end this reptile before he 
fastens his fangs into our baby.” 

Jack’s face was calm and fearless as he 
made answer: “Father, there never has 
been a gun in these woods since my time; 
every creature here has my _ protection. 
The child is perfectly safe—see! they are 
friends; even a snake appreciates confidence 
and love, and that serpent coiled up 


yonder beside our babe is as innocent of 
ae her an injury as she is of harming 
im 

“‘We have put enmity between ourselves 
and certain creatures and hunted them 
down, and made ourselves believe we were 
doing it for self-protection, when in reality 
we were only sacrificing them to our ig- 
norance and fear. It is we, and not the 
creature-world, that are responsible for the 
feud set up between us. ‘If we would exer- 
cise the love and trust of that child, there is 
not a living creature in all this world would 
do us harm. 

“Have you not read kine the mothers of 
India leave their babes under the trees while 
at their labor, and though poisonous ser- 
pents crawl all around them it is said there 
has never been one bitten? It is not until 
a child arrives at the age or state of mind 
that seeks self-defense that he is ever mo- 
lested by them. ‘Love never faileth.’ 
God's creatures always respond to the God- 
quality in man.” 

As Jack finished he gave a soft, war- 
bling whistle, which was known to Lovie 
as “‘papa’s play call.” She looked up and 
answered the signal with a little wave of 
her hand; then she clambered to her feet, 
while her strange companion uncoiled and 
glided swiftly into the grass. 

The strain was over. Tears followed 
the stately grandfather’s pallor. Trixie 
breathed a fervent ““Thank God!’’ The 
three boys looked at each other in speech- 
less astonishment for a moment, and then, 
unable to control the reaction of their feel- 
igns, threw up their hats with a whoop and 
hurrah! 

Then with one accord they all rushed to 
meet the little heroine. The mother caught 
her to her heart; the father tossed her high 
in the air; the grateful grandfather kissed 
ber with shining eyes, and put in her hand 
a precious birthday packet; while the boys 
declared she was a “peach.” 

(To be continued.) 
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_ LESSON 6, MAY 10 


THE UNJUST STEWARD—Luke 16:1-13. 


1. And he said also unto the disciples, There was a certain rich man, who had 
a steward; and the same was accused unto him that he was wasting his goods. 

2. And he called him, and said unto him, What is this that I hear of thee? 
render the account of thy stewardship; for thou canst be no longer steward. 

3. And the steward said within himself, What shall I do, seeing that my lord 
taketh away the stewardship from me? I have not strength to dig; to beg I am ashamed. 

I am resolved what to do, that, when I am put out of the stewardship, they 

may receive me into their houses. 

5. And calling to him each one of his lord’s debtors, he said to the first, How 
much owest thou unto my lord? 

6. And he said, A hundred measures of oil. And he said unto him, Take thy 
bond, and sit down quickly and write fifty. 

7. Then said he to another, And how much owest thou? And he said, A 
hundred measures of wheat. He saith unto him, Take thy bond, and write fourscore. 

8. And his lord commended the unrighteous steward because he had done 
wisely: for the sons of this world are for their own generation wiser than the sons of the 


light. 


9. And I say unto you, Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 


of unrighteousness; that, when it shall fail, they may receive you into the eternal taber- 
nacles. 


10. He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much: and he that is 
unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also in much. 


11. If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who 
will commit to your trust the true riches? 


12. And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another’s, who will give 


you that which is your own? 


No servant can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love 


the other; or else he will hold to one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 


GoLpDEN TEXT—He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much: and 
he that is unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also in much.—Luke 16:10 

We are all stewards; whether righteous or unrighteous we 
should endeavor to find out. Certainly we want to be faithful stew- 
ards to our Lord, which is the Omnipresent Spirit. The power given 
into our hands in the name of our Lord is unlimited. We should 
make it the business of our lives to learn its right use. When it is 
used with wisdom and understanding it makes for peace and plenty 
all the time. However, a knowledge of the laws governing it are 
necessary. In the end, this knowledge is not gained from books, 
although they may help; nor from teachers or preachers or healers, 
although they may point out the way, but from within. In the still- 
ness of our own soul lies more wisdom than has been written. From 
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out the deep silence have come all great inventions, all music, and all 
art; in fact, all good things. Into the deep silence we must go to find 


the truths of life. There in the stillness we will find whether or not 


we have been faithful to our stewardship. Have we used to the full, 
thoughts of life, love and joy? Have we held to them steadily until 
they were manifest in our lives and those of others? Or have we 
allowed dark thoughts of doubt and fear to take up their abode in the 
Lord's house? 

A good house cleaning, if the latter is the case—a change of 
mind, and a fresh start are needed. Then must one keep close guard 
upon the thoughts which enter the temple, that they be pure and holy 
and true. All little thoughts of discord and unrest should be kept out, 
for “He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much." The 
reward of such faithfulness is a heart filled with love and joy and 


satisfaction. 


LESSON 7, MAY 17 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS—Luke 16:14, 15; 19-31. 


14. And the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all these things; and 
they scoffed at him. 

15. And he said unto them, Ye are they that justify yourselves in the sight of 
men; but God knoweth your hearts: for that which is exalted among men is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God. * 

19. Now there was a certain rich man, and he was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, faring sumptuously every day: 

20. And a certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of sores, 

21. And desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table; 
yea, even the dogs came and licked his sores. 

22. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and that he was carried away 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: and the rich man also died, and was buried. 

23. And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

24. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in 
anguish in this flame. 

25. But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: but now here he is comforted, and 
thou art in anguish. 

26. And besides all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, that 
they that would pass from hence to you may not be able, and that none may cross over 
from thence to us. 

27. And he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to 
my father’s house; 

28. For I have five brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest they also come 
into this place of torment. C 


29. But Abraham saith, They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 


30. And he said, Nay, father Abraham: but if one go to them from the dead, 
they will repent. 
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31. And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead. 


GoLDEN TEXT—Whosoever stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he shall 
also cry, but shall not be heard.—Prov. 21:13. 


Lazarus (whom God helps) was lifted up out of his poverty 
and comforted. It is not necessary to be clothed in rags to be poverty 
stricken. The person who does not understand, that as a child of God 
he rightfully inherits all good things, is poor indeed. 

They who do not know the law by the use of which their lives 
may be made all they wish them to be, are surely poor; and the one 
who knows that there is such a law but has not faith to use it, is the 
poorest of all. If we are akin to Lazarus in his poverty, we should 
remember that we are akin to him also in the meaning which his name 
conveys. For we are, everyone of us, among those “whom God 
helps."” In whatever way we are poor, whether it is in faith or in 
understanding, it is for us to know that the Christ Spirit stands ready 
to help us back into our heritage. We must look, however, in the 
right direction. There must be a readiness on our part to be helped; 
a seeking at the source of all help which is within us. When we learn 
the law and use it, we will be lifted up out of our poverty; whatever 
its nature, and be comforted, as was Lazarus. 

The rich man was not really rich at all. The slides he called 
riches were mere shadows of real things. His vision was distorted, 
and he mistook the unreal for the real. His eyes were not opened to 
the real truth of things until his make-believe riches were taken from 
him. The real riches are everlasting. Once acquired, they are ours 
forever. The material things should be one of the outer manifesta- 
tions of an inward richness, else they will bring neither pleasure nor 


satisfaction. 
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_ LESSON 8, MAY 24 
UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS—Luke 17:1-10. 


1. And he said unto his disciples, It is impossible but that occasions of stumbling 
should come; but woe unto him, through whom they come! 

2. It were well for him if a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
were thrown into the sea, rather than that he should cause one of these little ones to stumble. 

3. Take heed to yourselves; if thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, 
forgive him. ; 

4. And if he sin against thee seven times in the day, and seven times turn again 
to thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him. 

5. And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith. 

6. And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would 
say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou rooted up, and be thou planted in the sea; and it 
would obey you. 

7. But who is there of you, having a servant plowing or keeping sheep, that 
will say unto him, when he come in from the field, Come straightway and sit down to meat; 
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8. And will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I may sup, and 
ja haar and serve me, till I have eaten and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat 
rink > 
9. Doth he thank the servant because he did the things that were commanded ? 
10. Even so ye also, when ye shall have done all the things that are com- 
manded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we have done that which it was our duty 
to 


GoLpEN TExT—He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.—I Cor. 1:31. 


When Jesus told the disciples that they should forgive their 
brother seven times a day if he repented, they said, ‘Lord increase our 
faith."’ It seemed that to forgive so many times would require more 
faith than they had. 

Many people find it hard to forgive. Real forgiving means 
forgetting as well. How many times we hear people declare that 
they can never forgive a certain seeming injury. Such persons are 
shutting out all possibility of the guidance and help of the Spirit. We 
must give for seeming evil, good thoughts and deeds. That is true 
forgiveness. If apparently, someone has done us an injury, we should 
send to that person thoughts of love. This of course would be im- 
possible as long as we hold to the idea that we have been abused or 
hurt. That is why forgiveness seems hard. When we learn that no 
one but ourselves can really harm or injure us, we discover that there 
is nothing to forgive. Then love thoughts come naturally. 

It is well to form the habit of listening to the Voice within and 
claiming the guidance of infinite love and wisdom. Thus fortified no 


outer force can touch us. Then our faith will make it easy for us to 
forgive, for we will know that only the good is true. 


LESSON 9, MAY 31 
THE GRATEFUL SAMARITAN—Luke 17:11-19. 


11. And it came to pass, as they were on the way to Jerusalem, that he was 
passing along the borders of Samaria and Galilee. 

12. And as he entered into a certain village, there met him ten men that were 
lepers, who stood afar off: 

13. And they lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 

14. And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go and show yourselves unto 
the priests. And it came to pass, as they went, they were cleansed. 

15. And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, with a 
loud voice God; 

16. And he fell upon his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and he was a 
Samaritan. 


17. And Jesus answering said, Were not the ten cleansed? but where are the 
18. Were there none found that returned to give glory to God, save this 


stranger > 
19. And he said unto him, Arise, and go thy way: thy faith hath made thee 
whole. 
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nine? 
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GoLDEN TEXT—Were there none found that returned to give glory to God, 
save this stranger >—Luke 17:18. 


The person who is gratful for good which has come to him is 
twice blessed. To be thankful, to bless and praise our good, is to ex- 
tend its er and to make it permanent. 

The Samaritan leper who went back to thank Jesus for his 
healing was far wiser than the other nine, although his action came 
not from wisdom but from a full heart. Mere words of thankfulness 
will not suffice. A few moments of stillness devoted to counting our 
blessings, will fill our hearts with grateful thanksgiving and our lips 
will utter praise full of meaning. “Father, | thank thee’’ denotes an 
attitude of heart that it is well to cultivate. 

All the lepers were rejoiced at their healing, but only one 
turned his attention to the source. Therein lies one of the best points 
in the lesson. When once our minds are turned toward the source of 
all, which is within, we are on the road to the city of Peace. 

Good will undoubtedly come to us whether we recognize the 
source or not, but it will be spasmodic. We will have times of joy and 
gladness, of health and harmony, but unless we understand the law, 
they are likely to be interspersed with dark days of lack. When we 
look constantly toward the Spirit within and recognize it as the one 
and only source of all love, joy and life, our good will be uninterrupted. 


LESSON 10, JUNE 7 
THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM—Luke 17:20-37. 


20. And being asked by the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God cometh, he 
answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 

21. Neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of God is 
within you. 

22. And he said unto the disciples, The days will come, when ye shall desire 
to see one of the days of the Son of, man, and ye shall not see it. 

23. And they shall say to you, Lo, there! Lo, here! go not away, nor follow 
after them: 

24. For as the lightning, when it lighteneth out of the one part under the 
heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven; so shall the Son of man be in his day. 

25. But first must he suffer many things and be rejected of this generation. 

26. And as it came to pass in the days of Noah, even so shall it be also in the 
days of the Son of man. 

27. They ate, they drank, they married, they were given in marriage, until the 
day that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed them all. 

28. Likewise even as it came to pass in the days of Lot; they ate, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they planted, they builded; 

29. But in the day that Let went out from Sodom it rained fire and brimstone 

from heaven, and destroyed them all: 

30. After the same manner shall it be in the day that the Son of man is revealed. 

31. In that day, he that shall be on the housetop, and his goods in the house, 


let him not go down to take them away: and let him that is in the field likewise not 
return back. 
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32. Remember Lot's wife. : 

33. Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it: but whosoever shall lose 
his life shall preserve it. 

. I say unto you, In that night there shall be two men on one bed; the one 

shall be taken, and the other shall be left. 

35. There shall be two women grinding together; the one shall be taken, and 
the other shall be left. 

37. And they answering say unto him, Where, Lord? And he said unto 
them, Where the body is, thither will the eagles also be gathered together. 


GoLpEN TEXxT—Lo, the kingdom of God is within you.u—Luke 17:21. 

Upon learning the great truths of life there is no thought more 
comforting than this, that one need not die to reach heaven. It is sur- 
prising that there were so many Christians when heaven was put so 
far away. A place where only possible entrance was through the door 
of death was a doubtful incentive to goodness. It goes to prove the 
strength and power of the good. But what a comfort, what an awak- 
ening comes with the thought, “Lo, the kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” That simple sentence has been twisted and turned and dis- 
guised, but it is true, and many are proving it. Within the silence of 
our own beings is a heaven more wonderful than any picture of pearl 
and gold ever drawn. To reach it we need not to die, but to live. To 
live right we must think right. The road to heaven is through right 
thinking. Right doing follows inevitably. 

Ten minutes every day of absolute stillness, filling our minds 
with good and true thoughts, will help us into the kingdom. The 
habit of right thinking is as easy to form and as hard to break as that 
of wrong thinking. It pays to get on the right track. 


MY KITTEN 


My little kitten is nice and sweet, 

The cutest kitten in all the street; 

She’s smooth and slick and fat and plump, 
Her tail is long; her name is “Dump.” 


She’s dear and true, loving and kind, 
The darlingest cat you ever could find; 
She wouldn't even hurt a rat, 

For she’s a vegetarian cat. 


—Jenet H. Harpy (Age 8). 
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WISDOM 


THE NEST 


BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


] UST for this month, the nest has blossomed into a May- 
1 basket. It has been growing all winter and been warm 
and cosy, but now the good in it is bursting forth to wel- 
come the good in the trees and grass and flowers. 
Did you ever, on the first day of May, carry 
proudly to school a little basket packed with wild flowers 
for teacher? Or did you ever run to answer the door-bell and find a 
basket of fresh blooms hung on the knob? 

There are those who do not care for gifts of flowers, because 
they wither and die so quickly. Flowers die! Why, there never was 
a greater mistake. One little basket (a home-made one, covered with 
colored paper) which was filled with wild geraniums and blue-bells, 
and hung on my door-knob when | wore pig-tails, is living yet. All 
I need do to see it is to close my eyes. | took that tiny basket and 
its dear wild blooms into my heart and there it lives, growing more 
beautiful every year. 

For each Wisdom this glad month I have a May-basket. Not 
visible maybe to the outer eye, but all the more real because of that. 
They will live forever, for they are made of love. There are many 
different kinds. Just close your eyes and choose the one you like best. 
There are large baskets filled with roses and other gorgeous blooms. 
There are smaller baskets filled with tiny hare-bells and daisies, and 
there is a basket of columbines from my home land. They are yours 
and still they are mine. For the beauty of these thought baskets is 
that one may give them freely and still keep them. That is true of 
all the real things of life. If you wish your May-time to be happy, 
fill May-baskets for teacher and for mother. Their perfume will 
lighten your heart for months. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
A Story for the Quiet Hour 


“Let’s go out under the trees, kitty-cat, where we can smell 
the apple blossoms. There’s a pinky smell about apple blossoms that 
makes me feel good. Uncle Jim says he is sure there are fairies in the 
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apple tree in the spring, and the sweetness is the perfume in their 
hair. Mother laughed when I asked her if it was true, and said Uncle 
Jim liked to make-believe. His make-believes are always beautiful 
anyway, kitty-cat, and we love him, don’t we?” 

**And if you didn’t love him,”’ came a voice from the other side 
of the hedge, “all his beautiful make-believes would turn to ashes. 
Come over here, Sylvia, my dear. I want to tell you about the apple 
tree fairy.” 

Safely over the hedge, Sylvia and kitty-cat settled themselves 
under Uncle Jim’s tree and listened 

“There was once a fairy, who lived in the heart of a flower. 
Every summer when the flower bloomed she was happy. Smiles lit 
up the faces of children when they picked it, and many a face full of 
care-lines, became smoother when it saw the flower. The fairy loved 
to make people glad, and the long winter when the flower did not 
bloom made her impatient. She longed to be helpful all the year 
through. 

* “In the spring and summer,’ she thought, ‘folk love color and 
grace and sweet perfume. So in the heart of a flower I take care of 
that. But through the long winter I am of no use. The fire fairies 
bring comfort and cheer and I am left out.’ But one spring night, as 
she lay asleep in a budding blossom, an idea came to her in a dream. 
When it was time for the flower to wither she did not fly away as 
usual, but crept back near the stem. When the flower was gone she 
lived in the little round part that was left. It did not look pretty nor 
smell sweet. I suppose you wonder what good she could possibly do 
there. She just lay through the hot summer and thought about how 
big and round and red she wanted the ball to grow, and do you know 
it did grow? The sun, who was in the secret, kissed it and it grew red 
and ripe and juicy. In the late fall it was picked, and through the long 
cold winter when the fire fairies danced to cheer and warm mankind, 
the sweet little fairy was no longer sad. She was enthroned in the 
heart of the ruddy apple and men called her blessed. 

“If mother calls that a make-believe, Sylvia, you tell her if 
she will just wait until fall, I will show her the apples on this very 


tree to prove it.” 
¥ 


You ask where the fountain of sas is kept? 
"Tis easy to find, just go 
To the poppy cup where the dew has slept; 
Let your soul drink, and then you'll know. 
—HELEN Louise KNox. 


BETTY’S BUSY BEES 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Chapter VIII—The Boy’s Meeting 
ELLO! You fellows, come on!” 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Bob was hanging 
over his fence, shouting lustily to two boys who were 
coming down the road. 

“Where are the others?” he asked, opening the 
gate for them. 

““We stopped for Oliver and Ben, but they can’t come today, 
they’re going across to the city with their mother,” replied a curly- 
headed boy with bright eyes and a handsome row of even, white teeth. 
This was Harry White. The other boy, small, slight and delicate 
looking, was Bob's particular friend, Phil Marston. 

“I’ve a jolly place fixed for us in the wood-shed; come on!” 
and Bob led the way, the others following. 

ey were soon seated in a row on a long, low bench, and 

here Bob opened his plan to them. 

This project was to form themselves into a society or band 
to do good; to spend at least one hour every Saturday in doing 
something for some one. 

It was suggested that they call themselves the “B. B. Society,”’ 
the Bright Boys’ Society. The others approved, so pulling a note- 
book from his pocket, Bob entered the name of the society, under 
it writing the names and addresses of the members. 

“It’s just as well to be businesslike in the beginning, and get 
in the habit of it,”’ he explained. 

“My idea is this,” he continued; ““we meet here every Saturday 
and make things—baskets I thought of—they sell easily, | believe. 
Phil knows how to make first-rate willow baskets, and | can make little 
straw ones, alse bamboo.” 

“I don’t know how to make baskets,” interrupted Harry, “but 
I could learn if you boys will teach me.’ 

“We'll teach you all right, but don’t you know how to make 
something?” 

“Yes, my uncle has taught me how to carve wooden boxes. | 
have'a good sharp knife, and I could make some for you Bob, but 
what do you want of these things?” asked Harry. 

“You see I read something that made me think of this, but 
first | want to know what each one of us can do. As | said before, 
this is a society to do good and to help people not so fortunate as 
ourselves. My father is always saying: ‘Help, help—we are born to 
help others, and others see the example and carry the helpfulness on, 
and the world is made happier’—those are his very words.” 
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“Your father isn’t a preacher, is he?’’ asked Harry who had 
known Bob only a short time. 

““No, indeed, but he talks to us at home, on what he calls his 
hobbies or pet theories.” 

“You haven't told us yet what we are going to do with these 
things we make,” said Phil who was growing impatient and eager to 
know the purpose of their work. 

“Harry's boxes will be sold, and the money will be put away 
for the use of the society, and the baskets we can also sell.”’ 

“What's the money for, Bob? You don’t half tell what you 
mean,” said practical Harry. what is sunshine?” 

“I thought I told you that; the money is to do good with—to 
help some one along. And sunshine is cheering others. ‘Good cheer’ 
is one motto and ‘Pass it on’ the other.” 

““Who’s the person we are to help?” 

“I don’t know yet, but we'll find the person in time.” 

“| don’t see very much sense in making things without we 
know what we're doing it for; it isn’t very interesting,’ grumbled Phil. 

Here Harry came to Bob’s rescue with the suggestion: “‘l’ll 
tell you; why can’t we make a whole lot of little baskets, fill them with 
flowers, and take them out to the children’s ward in the hospital, or 
to the orphan asylum?” 

“That's just the thing, Harry. I second the motion. What 
do you say, Phil?” 

“It’s a go! I’m ready; let’s begin now,” answered Phil with 
enthusiasm. 

“Ouch! what’s that>’’ exclaimed Bob, looking up hastily. “I 
thought something dropped from overhead; did you feel anything?” 

“Why, Bob, nothing dropped,” said Harry reassuringly. 

“The wall’s shaking! This old house—” but Phil never com- 
pleted his sentence, for simultaneously Bob and Harry made a break 
for the door with the frightened cry of ‘‘earthquake.”’ 

Neither of them stopped running until they reached the front 
gate; then they turned to discover that Phil was not with them. 

“It’s over now,” gasped Bob; “my, but that was a shake-up!” 

**Where’s Phil?’’ asked Harry, looking around. 

“I don’t know; gone home, guess.” 

“But he ran out with us, didn’t he?” 

“Really, I don’t know,” answered Bob. 

“Let's go back and see; he couldn't have stayed in that shaky 
old place.” 

“Look, look,”” screamed Bob, as they turned the corner of the 
house. “Call mother quick, and I'll see what I can do; the pesky old 
thing to tumble in like that—can Phil be in there, do you suppose?” 
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and Bob peered in through the fallen boards, for the earthquake had 
proved heavy enough to throw down half the shed. Harry returned 


‘almost instantly, followed by Mrs. Brownel. 


“Go around the other side, Bob, and crawl through the win- 
dow; it will be quicker and safer than trying to go through here,” 
directed Mrs. Brownel. “Thank God, two of you escaped,” she 
murmured. 

Together they went around to the little window. It was stuck 
fast, so Harry picked up a large stick, and between the three they 
managed not only to break the panes, but the wooden frame as well. 


Bob and Harry climbed in, one after the other. They found © 


Phil had fallen from the bench on which they had been sitting, and was 
lying full length on the floor. Nothing apparently had come in contact 
with him. 

The two boys lifted their playmate between them, and pushed 
him through the window into the ready arms of Mrs. Brownel. He 
was a slight boy, of light weight, so they soon had him in the house 
stretched out upon the sitting-room lounge. 

Mrs. Brownel bathed his face in cold water and chafed his 
hands, and in a few seconds he rewarded her efforts by opening his 
eyes. 

se “Are you all right now? Where are you hurt?” she anxiously 
asked. 

“All right now!” he echoed in a dazed way. 

**What knocked you over?”’ asked Bob. 

“Nothing; I don’t remember. Oh, yes, I tried to run and then 
I couldn't; I fell.” 

“It was only a fright, my boy,” said Mrs. Brownel, reassur- 
“‘Let us be very thankful you escaped any of the falling 


“Why, what happened?” asked Phil, looking bewildered. 

“Just an earthquake; that’s all,’’ replied Bob. 
“I felt it very little in the house. | am surprised it destroyed 
the old shed. After this, Bob, please take your mother’s advice. | 
didn’t feel that the shed was just the place for you boys. If we had 
a barn it would be better, but after this you must use the diningroom, 
for there no harm can come to you.” 

“Are you feeling able to go home now?” asked Mrs. Brownel, 
turning to Phil. 

“Yes, thank you, the dizziness has all gone,”’ replied he. 

Mrs. Brownel had been endeavoring to brush the dust from 
his clothes with her hand, and was not succeeding very well. 

“Run, Bob,” she said, “get me the whisk-broom from the 
hall table, so that | may make Phil presentable, for we must get the 
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mice cg There now, that will do,” and she handed the brush back 
to 

“The boys will see you home. Won't you, boys?” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered Harry. 

“Of course,”” responded Bob. 

**We didn’t do much work, did we?”’ and Phil smiled. 

“We'll make up for it next time,’’ cheerfully answered Harry. 

“Well, I never!’’ exclaimed Bob on his return, running into 
the kitchen where his mother was preparing lunch. “I’m mighty glad 
you don’t fuss the way Phil’s mother does.” 

Mrs. Brownel quickly looked up, as she closed the oven door 
on the biscuits that had just gone in. 

*“What do you mean, Bob?” 

““Shucks!”’ and Bob dropped into a chair by the open window 
and commenced fanning himself with his hat. “You never saw any- 
thing like it. Mrs. Marston just flew about and made Phil lie down on 
the sofa, and then covered him up with a great heavy shawl. Then 
she sent Harry for the doctor and told me to watch Phil, just as if he’d 
run away, while she went upstairs for smelling salts, and she tore 
around like a hen with its head off.” 

“Bob,” interrupted Mrs. Brownel, “T’ m surprised at you! 
Your words are neither polite nor gentlemanly.” 

“Well, she just did, mother! I’m telling you straight; and Phil 
says he feels all right, but Mrs. Marston says he has to keep still— 
poor a Oh, I’m mighty glad you're my mother!”’ and Bob gave a 
big sig 

“Did the doctor arrive before you left?’’ asked Mrs. Brownel, 
ignoring the last remark. 

“‘No, | came right back; it made me mad to see her fuss so; 
if Phil isn’t sick now, she'll make him so.” 

“Bob!” and Mrs. Brownel looked straight at him with serious 
eyes, ‘don’t you know that this sort of thing will help neither Phil 
nor his mother?” 

“What, mother?” and Bob looked up at her wonderingly. 

“Getting angry and criticising will not do a particle of good.” 

“Well, she was just roasting him with covers and quilts, and 
this warm day—and then feeling his heart and head. You know 
yourself, mother, you wouldn’t treat me that way; now, would you?” 

“No, Bob, for that is not my way, but that gives me no excuse 
for finding fault with another’s way; where I am not concerned and 
have nothing at all to do with the matter. My boy, what | am trying 
to teach you is to give every one his freedom; that is, don’t interfere; 
don’t make another uncomfortable by one single fault-finding 
thought. Be broad and kind and patient with what you may name 
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the mistakes of others. People are a great deal quicker to follow any. 
good example or teaching you may have for them if you will not find 
fault with their ways. Now I have finished my little preach,"’ and 
a Brownel smiled as she rested her hand lightly upon her boy’s 
head. 


“It’s all right, | see what you mean, mother. Oh, here comes SS 
Bab; it must be twelve o'clock and their meeting's over. Say, Bab!”’ _ 
he oa as his sister entered the kitchen, “did you feel the earth- , a 
quake?” — 
“| should think we did; it stopped Mrs. Morrell’s clock and it — 
jiggled all her ornaments.” 
“That's nothing,” interrupted Bob; “look out that window at 
our woodshed.” 
“My, my, how could it?” exclaimed Bab with her head out _— 
the window. 
“We've had a great time here,”’ and then followed a graphic E 
description of the morning’s occurrences recounted by Bob. 4 
(To be continued. ) : 


HOW I SAVED A TOAD’S LIFE gy 
RoBERT BARTLETT 


As I was walking to school one day, I met on the sidewalk a 
friend of mine with an uplifted stick, ready to strike some small object 
crouching on the walk. I noticed it was a small toad. 

Knowing that the toad is a very good friend of man, | said, 
“Do you not know that toads are useful and 
good friends of men?” 

The boy, who had not noticed me ap- 
proaching, turned in surprise with a cross ex- 
pression on his face. “I know,” said he, 
“that a toad is a very ugly and frightful thing, 
and should therefore be killed.” a 

“No,” said I, “‘many good friends are 4 
not altogether beautiful, and besides, a toad 2 
has feelings as much as you, and being one — 
of God's creatures, should not.be killed.” ED 

“Well,” said he, “I shall not kill it.” t | 

So leaving the toad unhurt, he and I hastened to school just — 
as the last bell rang. But even if I had been late I would not have a 3 


cared, for | had saved a toad’s life. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 
Joy in the heart is health in the bones. 
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Object—To radiate eat even in the or corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Pin—tThe three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. - 

Reports—All reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date 


and though we all love our teachers and the association of 
the folks at school, | must admit it will seem mighty good 
to be free from books and able to go to bed each night 
without the thought of another day of lessons. 

" School is like all the rest of life. There is much in 
it, + we should do our best to grasp every bit of the good that our 
patient teachers are striving to give us. If we will just open our minds 
and let the little ‘““know’”’ in us realize the infinite wisdom, there will 
be no further difficulty in school and the school days will fly like the 
vacation days. Nevertheless, Wisdoms, | shall be glad with you when 
vacation comes. 

Last Sunday | took a long walk in the woods. The meadow 
larks were singing and the robins were chirping their welcome to 
spring. You know | was just so anxious to see a violet that the whole 
roadside seemed sprinkled with little blue spots, but I couldn't find 
them when I looked. Did you ever want to see a thing so much that 
you seemed to see it? I gathered some dogtooth violets and a few 
sprigs of spring anemone. | thought the little flowers were alive and 
I could feel them pulsating in my hand. Of course they weren't, but 
the spring air and the glorious sunset made me so happy and pulsating 
that I thought everything else was enjoying it with me. 

Next time you gather flowers in the woods, sit down and close 
your eyes and breathe deeply of the fresh earth air and hearken to the 
birds’ song. See how the softly waving breeze stoops to kiss the 
tender children of Mother Earth. Isn't it a glorious world? The same 
loving father who makes the beauties which pass before your eyes 
has made you, and he is trying to keep you sweet, dainty and har- 
monious like the rest of the world. He is a loving father and protects 
you from every harm, and guards you from all intrusion. 
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i EAUTIFUL May is here at last. The end of school is near, 


of issue. 


Every Booster realizes God is his never-failing supply of all 
that is good and true. God makes everything perfect, and it is only 
when we let the little beetles of hate, jealousy, fear and anger into our 
beautiful garden that disorder occurs. Remember, Loyal Boosters, 
our motto ever is, ‘‘I see no evil, I hear no evil, I speak no evil.” 

The May meeting is opened with several new clubs. First of 
all let us greet the Memphis Boosters. Mrs. Ella Cheshire is helping 
them to organize. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Dear Royal—We have organized a club in Memphis and named it ‘Memphis 
Boosters’ Club,” and want to come in and chat awhile with you older Boosters. We 
have only had two meetings; meet just once a week, each Thursday night, and have eight 
members and some grown people, too. They take great interest in the club and are 
helping us to get started. We read the letters from the other Boosters at our meetings, 
and wish we could see you and have a great big meeting and get acquainted with each 
other. We love to hear from all the clubs, especially the Sunshine Boosters in California. 
Hoping to tell you more news next time, I remain, your friend, 

MeEmMPHIs Boosters, Thomas Y. Ashby, Sec. 
253 Madison Avenue. 


And now who on earth do you think is back with us? Donald 
is reporting for the Crystal Truth Club. 
You can readily see that the club is active 
and alive. The picture is of Weston and 


Jack. 
Brandy City, Cal. 

Dear WisDoM—Please forgive our long si- 

lence. We intended to make a “round-robin” letter, but 
‘the mail days got ahead of us. The Crystal Truth Club 

has not had its meetings as regular as we would like this 
winter, although we meet at school and have been happy 
and busy all the time. We had a jolly Christmas enter- 
tainment at the schoolhouse for everybody; a Valentine 
party at my house, and now we are rehearsing for an 
entertainment for the school to prolong our school an 
extra month. You see there are only six of us, so it 
keeps us busy, but we love to be busy looking for the 
good. Four of us are in the seventh grade and are doing most of the eighth grade work. 
Truth helps us in our studies, and in the mornings we sing, “God is my help in every 
need.”” The mountains are beautiful and this month so far has been like June. A\lll of 
the fruit trees are in bloom and all nature is bursting into new life. We, too, want to be 
out of the house all the time and help things to grow. We are starting a school garden 
and window boxes. We will try to report more promptly and put more spring life in 
the club. . CrystaL TRUTH CLus, Donald V. Strandberg, Asst. Sec. 

P. S.—I am sending a picture of two new members of our club: Weston 
Starr (‘“‘Etto””) and my dog Jack. At night before Etto goes to bed, he says “Aw is 
good”’ for his prayer. 


And now in Kearney, Neb., there is a club named the Wisdom 
Club. Odie is reporting for them. 
Kearney, Neb. 
Dear Wisoom—We want to write and tell you what lovely times we have had 
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lately at our club meetings. We have been having our club every Saturday because all 
the girls and boys want the ““Wisdom to meet at their house next,”” and if we had it 
every other Saturday it would take too long. We have taken the pictures of the “Wisdom 
Club”’ and waited till now to write so they would be ready to send, but they are not yet 
finished so we'll have to wait for the next report to send them. We are sending for the 
cutest little pins, the three wise monkeys. We are going to wear them all the time. My! 
but they certainly stand for a great deal—“‘I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” 
Don’t you think that will be nice? We have several birthdays coming on Easter week, 
so we are going to have a big party for them all. We also have several things to give on 
that day, which we have been working for, to children less fortunate than ourselves. 
They will be sure to like them, different little dresses, aprons and bonnets. You ought 
to see them; they are almost sewed perfect, so our teacher says, and she sure can sew! 


With best wishes to all the Wisdoms, Wispom Cuius, Odie Bell, Sec. 


The Unity Boosters have a good report, but they did not tell 
about the great celebrations which were held at the Unity service on 
Easter Sunday. Nearly every Booster took part, and my, but they did 
sing! Theodore is reporting for them. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Boosters—We Boosters met and had a large attendance and an interest- 
ing meeting the first part of the month. We talked over and laid plans for the Easter 
entertainment and we have been busy all the month practicing over our songs and recita- 
tions. We Unity Boosters would be so glad to have the rest of the Boosters with us on 
Easter Sunday, for we Boosters sure have a good time when Mr. Rabbit comes with his 
big nest full of eggs and other pretty things. We are laying plans for our May Day party 
which is to be given at my house, and we will tell you all about the party the next time 
we write. “ Unity Boosters, Theodore Wallace, Sec. 


The Sunday School of the Home of Truth in San Francisco 
is sending a picture of Miss Woods’ class. If the class would organize 
into a Booster Club | should be glad to help 
them. Here is their picture, and a letter 
from Marjorie. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear WispomM—I am just going to send in 
a few lines to tell you why we send this picture. In the 
first place, we send it as an Easter offering. It is a 
7 | picture of our class. Our Sunday School teacher's 
| name is Miss V. Wood. When Miss Wood was a 
»| little girl she wrote a poem for the Wee Wisdom. We 
| love our teacher so! I guess you can see it in the 
picture. Yours truly, 
Happy Crass, by Marjorie Mathews. 
P. S.—We have ten children enrolled. 


A new club is being formed in Springfield, Mo. Laura is report- 
ing for them, and | know that they will be a live club when the 


weather gets so that they cam meet. How does the name, “Smile-a- 


While Boosters” appeal to you, Laura? 
: Springfield, Mo. 


Dear Boosters—We received your nice letter and were glad to get the instruc- 
tions you gave. Well, I must admit that I can’t do much toward the club until it stops 
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raining so much. My father built us a nice place to have our club meetings in, but we 
fix the things, I mean the table and chairs and the books we keep the records in every day, 
and it rains at night and tears them all down. I have five members | think, and we will 
hold meetings regularly just as soon as it stops raining so the children can get to them. I 
will tell you in my next report who we elect as the other officers. A\ll of the Boosters have 
elected me secretary so far. ‘We would like very much to have one of the WisDOM 
banks. Yours truly, Laura Atteberry, Sec. 


The I. H. S. Club is here with a good report and a copy of their 
creed. How do you like it? 
West Branch, Mich. 


- Dear WispoM—We’ve been having some good club meetings, and our cat, 
Peterkina, has missed but one meeting. She gets awfully interested about the time we 
pass the lunch, and she always wants to do her part of the eating. I’m sending you 
the piece that Charlie Minore spoke at the club Friday. He printed it on his typewriter 
that he got for Christmas. Don’t you think the piece is good enough to print in WISDOM 
so the other Booster Clubs can read and think about #? Mother says she wishes that 
everybody in the world would live up to a creed like that. Geraldine Crandle was a 
visitor at one of the club meetings. She is only four years old and was so bashful she 
wouldn’t eat any lunch until we went out of the room. Mother healed her mother of a 
trouble she had had for a long time, and when Geraldine had such a bad cold she couldn’t 
talk out loud, she came right over and whispered that she felt awful bad and wanted 
mother to give her a healing leaflet. Mother held her in her lap and we spoke the Words 
of Truth for Geraldine, and in two hours her cold was loose and she could talk out loud 
again. She calls mother the ““Curer” now. We healed her father's eye and he gave 
me a quarter to buy a box of candy with. That's the first money we ever got for healing, 
and mother divided it up because she didn’t want me to get to thinking about earning 
money when I was healing people. The snow is three inches deep and it’s snowing hard 


now. Good-bye. I. H. S. Cius, Ernest P. Balizell, Sec. 
A GOOD CREED 


I will say a hearty “Hello” at half a chance and help everywhere. 
I will practice smiling until it becomes a fixed habit. 
I will cultivate my heart as well as fill my pocketbook. 
I will not forget to say ““Thank you” to God and man. 
I will swallow three times before speaking when angry. 
I will choke back complaints about aches, ills and bad luck. 
I will not criticise, but compliment folk, and that not gingerly. 
I will take my head and heart to church, quite regularly. 
I will say my prayers with a child’s spirit and an adult's will. 
I will daily look myself over and make all possible improvements. 


Though Aunt Mary is leaving Napa to live in Les Angeles, 
we have a report from Sir Tammie of Orange and the Boosters’ 
Flower Club. Here is their picture also and the poem that won the 
prize in the contest. The other’stories and poems will be printed from 
time to time. Aileen has written a very good poem, don't you think? 

Napa, Cal. 

Dear F are sending some stories and poems from Boosters’ 
Flower Club of Napa, written by the members. We specially mention Margaret Clark's 
and Aileen Steere’s poems, as they received prizes. I had the pleasure of giving Margaret 
my Booster pin as her prize. Aunt Mary never would let me wear it, so | thought | 
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might as well give it to some one that could. We are inclosing two photos because some 
of the children are in one and some in another, and there were still others in the last picture 
we sent. We number fifty-five members now in Napa, not counting six or seven outside 
memebers. In the photo with fifteen children, from left to right are Adeline Scully with 
white cap on, then Genevieve Holden, Lois Childers, Catherine Earl, Helen Manasse, 


Cecile Thomson (one of the three secretaries) ; next, Ruth Butler and Raymond Earl. 
Children seated: Violet McMahon, holding Blue Lobelia, the kitten; next, Katherine 
Manasse, Ruth Scully with “Prince Opalia;’’ then Marcellene Wilson, Zuleika Ross, 
holding “‘General Jean;”” last, Virgil and Raymond Chapman. 

The children in the photo of twenty-one (not in the first) are, the tallest at the 
back, Mary Allemant; next to her, Lorena Coons, Marie Hynes, and at end of line, 
Verona Steere and little Robert Thompson (five years), Josie Allemant, with spectacles, 
holding Princess Amorita, one of our liveliest members; Wilbur Scully in front, Blanche 
Barker, with her hand over her mouth; others are Thelma and Lois Childers, Stella- 
Launert, Burr Potter. 

I expected that one of the other secretaries would make out this report, but I 
had to call on our president after all. Of these children, Adeline, Ruth and Wilbur 
Scully get Wispom. Also Mary and Josie Allemant, Robert Thompson, Violet 
McMahon, Lorena Coons, Blanche Barker, and Catherine and Raymond Earl. With 
best and happiest wishes to all Boosters everywhere, from your everlasting friend, 

Sir TAMMIE OF ORANGE, 
Per his secretary, Mary B. de Witt. 


The Columbine Club is a new club formed at Victor, Colo. 
There are many happy Wisdoms in it, and so | am showing you their 
letter this time, though it really is not a Booster letter. 
Victor, Colo. 
Dear Royal—aAt last we have a Booster Club, named “‘Columbine.”’ It meets 
every Saturday afternoon at one o'clock, at my home. They have the lesson and I explain 
things to them. We put in about an hour studying Wispom and Unity first, then they 
have their club meeting afterward. The trouble now is we don’t see how we are going 
to get enough Boosters pins. We have twenty members, and we want to know if you will 
sell us that many Monkey pins. ‘ They are very anxious about them. I also want to 
know the price of your song books. ‘We want two of them, and I want some copies of 
the little prayer, ““God is my help in every need.”’ You will hear from the club secretary 
soon. Yours respectfully, Mrs. Calla Inskeep. 


The Booster pins are not regularly sold, but are given as re- 
wards of merit. Each pin shows that the wearer has gotten a new 
Wisdom and is truly a Booster. 
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Hello! here is a little fellow who wants to be made a Booster. 
It is Thomas Francis Tallman. Just hear what he 


says. LITTLE FRANCIS’ MESSAGE 


My age is only twenty months, but I’m a Booster just 

. the same, and I’m learning from Pollyanna to play that good 
“‘glad game” of seeing the sunshine everywhere though there 
might be signs of rain. I love the motto of our club, and I love 
our colors of gold and red, and a pennant hanging above my bed, 
fastened with a wise Booster pin, teaches me I am Wisdom’s child 
and free from that error-sin of seeing, thinking or hearing evil 
about any of God’s good, blessed people. Right now I am only 
a wee, wee man, but I am trying to grow just as fast as I can so 
that I may be as tall as daddy some day, thereby living up to my 
name in a sort of athletic way. And now—from a heart that is 


fond and true, I am sending dear Boosters, my love to you. 
Thomas Francis Tallman. 


LITTLE BIRDS 


AILEEN STEERE (13 years) 


Two little birds sat up on a tree. 

Chirping and talking busily; 

Said one to the other: 

“Now, dear little brother, 

Let's tell a story about one another; 

What we do, and what we say, 

Where we live, and where we play.” 

Said one little bird with a straight little feather, 

That looked as though he'd been exposed to the 
weather: 

“I know a cottage by the way, 

Wherein a little sick child lay, 

All alone the live-long day; 

Sick, ‘with a broken back’ folks say, 

And her mother is gone the live-long day, 

To make their living in a house far away.” 


Said the little bird with a bright little feather, 

“Mine is a different tale altogether— 

Where I live a child is happy and gay, 

And does nothing but laugh and play all day: 

She has dolls and books, and games to play, 

Sings, and goes to parties gay. 

But, this child does some good in the world, little 
brother; 

She belongs to a club that helps one another,: 


And one and two and all together, 
They visit the poor all kinds of weather.” 


A fair little girl sat under a tree 

Embroidering industriously ; 

She heard what the little birdies said, 

And then a thought came into her head— 

For, this is the rich little girl, you see, 

That was talked about by the birds on the tree. 

She ran to her sister, she ran to her mother, 

She told each Booster; they told one another; 

And then the thought that came into each head 

Was talked about till they went to bed. 

And next day Boosters—twenty and three— 

Went to the home of the poor girlie, 

With packages great and packages small, 

Packages long, and packages tall; 

And when they got there they chased off the gloom, 

And made bright and cheery that dear little room: 

And if you go there so happy and fine 

You'll see a girl with a healed spine; 

Now, they all prayed to God, and that made her 
well 

And happier than anyone could tell. 

And, if you go there, you'll see her strong and true; 

For, she is now a Booster, too! 


The following is a letter received from the Wallin Boys of 
Rogers, Ark. Their papa has had a wonderful realization of the truth 
of God’s goodness and they are enthusiastic Wisdoms. 


Dear Mrs. Fillmore—We received the beautiful book sent through papa, “Wee 
Wisdom’s Way.” We spent the entire first evening reading. We wish that every little 
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boy in the world could have had their souls filled so full of joy as ours. We want to 
thank you with the right word. Shall we tell you how we found the word? Oh, yes! 
First we talked over many words, but none seemed 
to be just the right one. “Alon,” said Edward, 
“‘we will never find a word here; let us go to the 
garden and [| am sure we will find what we are . 
looking for.” He seemed to. be so earnest and 
confident that I went with him. We visited the 
Hy) lettuce and mustard bed, and the onion bed, and 
) £+| talked about gardening and farming, but still we 
4‘) found no word. I was ready to give up the hunt, 
'# | but Alton was still confident and smiling. He 
“=F! went over to the strawberry patch and called to 
me, “Come here and look at this pretty bee. 
4 And listen at him talking to the flowers.” The 
thought then came to me, “I wonder if this bee is looking for a word.” I very 
quickly discovered that he was both working and talking; he seemed to carry words of 
joy to each flower. I observed upon his tiny legs a yellow substance, that he left with 
each plant he visited. I remembered then that my teacher had told me that this sub- 
stance was necessary to the plant to bear berries. Then the thought came to me, that the 
bee knew what he was doing, and left the right substance in the flower and took away 
only that which he needed to make honey. We became so absorbed in following the 
bee that we were lost to all else. Then I said to Alton, “If we will be just as careful in 
using the right words as the bee is, in using the right substance for his work, then we, too, 
can create joy and peace and prosperity out of the substance of our words.”’: Then we 
talked about the flowers, and the substance taken from the flowers, out of which the honey 
was made, and the joy which the bee seemed to take in his work, Alton jumped to his 
feet and said, “‘Edward, the honey is not in that bee, nor the berry in this plant, nor the 
word we have been looking for in this garden.”” I says, ““Where is it, then?’’ He says, 
“Why in God,”’ and with one voice we said, ““God bless God,” and at the next word 
we said, “God bless Mrs. Fillmore.” This then was the word. For Mrs. Fillmore, like 
the bee, is sending forth sweet thoughts that are honey to the lives of little boys, and is 
real substance of joy, which teach us that we can work with words of praise and songs 
of joy in all of our ways and work. We will tell you about our new Easter suit in eur 
next letter. We want to visit Unity Center and meet Ned, Grace and Aunt Joy. Your 
little friends, Edward and Alton Wallin. 
The Parker children in Detroit have sent some very nice 
Easter cards, but they are not made so that we can show them to you. 
We thank the kind Wisdoms for their gift, however, and I know that 
you are all glad too, for they wished you the most joyous Easter in 
the world. 
Drucia has copied a very nice verse for us. Don’t you like it? 
Telluride, Colo. 
Dear Wispom—I have intended to write to you for a long time, but have not 
had time. I am in the fifth grade and have hard lessons to get. I will send you a few 
verses I have in my reader: é 
ONLY ONE FATHER IN HEAVEN 


Nobody follows me where I go, 

Over the mountains and valley below, 
Nobody sees where the wild winds blow; 
Only the Father in Heaven can know. 
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Rippling and bubbling through shade and sun, 
On to the beautiful sea I run, 

Singing forever though none be near; 

For God in Heaven can always be near. 


Merrily, merrily, listen to me, 
Flitting and flying from tree to tree, 
Nothing fear I by land or sea; 
For God in Heaven is watching me. 


I think the verses are real pretty, My Sunday School teacher's name is Miss 
Warren. My great aunt had WiIsDoM sent to me. My, I enjoy it! Yours truly, 
Drucia Cushman. 


Mary Belle Johnston is sending a pic- | 
ture of Billy Bumpus, who wrote us a letter last 
month. He is a very lively young dog, and | 
know makes a nice intelligent pet. 


Phillip, who wishes to do something for 
~us this month, has carefully copied a poem to 
show us. Here it is. 

THE VIOLET 


Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew; 


It’s stalk was bent, it hung it’s aa 
As if to hide from view. 


Yet there it was content to bloom, And yet it was a lovely flower, 
In modest tints arrayed, Its colors bright and fair; 
And there it spreads its sweet perfume It might of graced a rosy bower, 

Within the silent shade. Instead of hiding there. 


Copied by Phillip Bertrand. 


This has been a rather long meeting, but I know that you all 
had a good time because the reports were so very interesting. Next 
month we shall have even more, because every club that reported this 
month will report again and there will be many more clubs report also. 
Remember that you must have the reports in by the fifth of May so 
that they may be printed in the June Wisdom. 
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THE VINEYARD 
ELIZABETH E. PETTINGER 
Chapter VII 


ees) HE first morning of vacation 
had always teemed with the 
joys of anticipation, drives, 
boating, lawn-parties, de- 
lightful afternoons with a 
good book and comfortable 
hammock, picnics, or just the 
pleasure of being idle with 
no fear of a school bell calling one to duty ; 
but this morning after the commencement 
exercises Louise had a different sort of 
feeling. She was up bright and early, 
eager to begin, but with a new responsi- 
bility. No more would the school bell 
call her to enter the study hall with books 
and strap, for it had been decided that 
college was not to follow her high school 
years, but some vocation, some profession 
must be entered upon—just what was still 
uncertain. Her mother’s hint the evening 
before regarding a secret May-Julian would 
unfold had filled her mind with curiosity, 
but her imagination did not travel beyond 
a possible month in the mountains as com- 
panion to the little girl, or maybe a trip to 
the seashore which had been discussed at 
some length but nothing definite settled. 
Louise was glad of an opportunity to be 
with the child; she longed to help and com- 
fort and inspire the little artist, but down 
deep in her mind was a desire to have her 
own future course settled to the satisfaction 
of herself and parents. While her mother 
would have been overjoyed to keep her at 
home as helper and companion, still that 
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wise woman did not consider her own self- 
ish interests at the expense of her daughter. 
Girls should have a business, a profession, 
a means of earning their bread and butter 
aside from the knowledge of home making 
and housekeeping, just the same as a boy 
must have a business, a trade, a profession 
as well as understanding the art of home 
making and fatherhood. If the call of 
wifehood and motherhood came to her 
daughter, Mrs. Elvard knew Louise would 
answer the call with knowledge and ability; 
but if the call never came, or if it came with 
a false note, a warning, with a lack of the 
true spirit of sacredness that is essential to 
a happy married life, the girl must be in- 
dependent and self-supporting, and be thus 
in a position to reject that which was not 
perfect and satisfying. Girls such as Leola 
Miller might marry for a home and an easy 
way of providing food and raiment, or girls 
like Mildred Galor might find marriage a 
means of escaping the tyranny of a selfish 
father and unhappy home, but Louise must 
have the divine right of choice, selection, and 
must be satished with only the right and 
true. Therefore the future overshadowed 
the first morning of Louise’s vacation to the 
exclusion of all other interests, and though 
she flew about her housework with light 
step and still lighter heart, her face was 
sober and her thoughts were serious. 
“*Mother dear, if there is no one in this 
place to help me with my music until pro- 
fessor comes back from Europe what am 
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Ito do? I can’t spend a whole year of my 
life just waiting for him and—what can I 
do, mother?” 

“After you have ‘had your talk with 
May-Julian you may be able to decide that 
question for yourself, dear. You're to go 
over to see her as soon as she’s up and 
dressed—the nurse will telephone you.” 

“But, mother! Of course I'll be so 
glad to go with May-Julian any place or 
anywhere for a little while, but I mean the 
future—the real future.” 

The mother smiled. ““There will be time 
for that. You're young, Louise, and 
naturally impatient for the burdens of age; 
wait and trust and know within yourself 
that the ‘future’ will come to you as soon as 
you are ready to receive it. Opportunities 
are always crowding round us thick and 
fast all our life, but the trouble is we are 
not ready to make use of them. It’s by 
doing faithfully every little thing that 
comes to our hand that fits us for the big 
things—or rather it’s the little things all 
put together that make the big things. 
Don’t be impatient, Louise, but trust and 


know that good things are coming to you as. 


fast as you can receive them. When I re- 
member how faithful and thoughtful and 
loving you have been to our little neighbor 
across the street, how really self-sacrificing 
you have been for her always, I understand 
how the great Law has guided you into the 
ways of opportunity and advancement be- 
yond anything your father and I could 
have afforded.” 

““But, mother dear, you don’t seem. to 
understand what I mean! It will be a 
beautiful thing to go to the mountains or 
seashore or to some lgvely hotel at a sum- 
mer resort for a little while, and I shall 
enjoy it more than I can tell, but I don’t 
mean the pleasure I’m to have; I mean my 
life work. Last night finished my school 
_ life and I want to get to work and perfect 
myself in some line that will give me a 
position of some sort. You say yourself 
that you're not willing to have me spend my 
time in afternoon tea-parties and evening 
dances and morning sleeping, like some of 
the girls of the town, and yet what am I 
to do? If I don’t go on with my music I 
want to go to business college or take the 


kindergarten course at the Normal, or— 
oh, mother, don’t you see what I mean? 
I’m no longer a child expecting to go back 
to school in the fall.” 

Again the mother smiled. “‘Look for 
big things to come your way and they will, 
my child. Be faithful to the little things of 
your everyday life and you shall be given 
greater things in the future. First you must 
have faith, hope and love. You have love 
and hope, but not enough faith; now sup- 
pose you concentrate your forces on faith 
and know that the Divine Law is shaping 
and forming the plans which govern your 
life. There’s the telephone—it may be 
May- Julian.” 

It was May-Julian and fifteen minutes 
later Louise ran across the street and 
greeted the little crippled girl who was 
being made comfortable in the big porch- 
chair, where so many of her days were 
spent, now that the sunshine had come to 
stay. 

May-Julian was growing more beautiful, 
less fragile and ethereal, and had a glow 
of color in her cheeks and a sparkle in her 
eyes that had been lacking but a short time 
ago. She had found the secret of wanting 
to live, wanting to do her work in the world, 
she had learned the joy of living! Her 
brushes and paints were within reach and 
a bedside easel stood near ready to be 
swung across the chair at a touch of the 
small fingers. But she was not inclined 
to paint this morning, and by the earnest- 
ness of the small face Louise knew that 
there were matters of great importance to 
be discussed. 

“Louise, dear, come sit down and listen 
while I tell you a most wonderful thing. 
You are not to interrupt me or say a word 
until I finish telling you the most, oh, the 
most wonderful thing! I’m going to be a 
really, truly artist!” 

““That’s no news; I know you're one 
already!” 

“Now you're not to interrupt. I told 
you not to say a word until I let you! 
Well, to begin where I left off, I’m to be 
an artist "cause some of my sketches have 
been accepted—accepted, you hear the 
word, by a society of artists in New York 
City! And I’m going to New York this 
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fall to study under one of ‘the biggest 
masters in the world! He’s promised to 
let me live right in his very own house where 
twenty other artists live, and he teaches them 


- every day and he’ll teach me. He wanted 


mother to bring me and take care of me, 
but mother says she can’t leave her friends 
here and she doesn’t like New York and 
it's too cold in winter and too hot in summer 
and too noisy and—and lots of other 
things. It just looked as if I couldn’t go 
and it ’most broke my heart, ‘cause now I 
know I'll paint a picture some day that will 
make people good and happy when they 
see it—I feel here,’’ with her tiny hand 
held tight over her heart, “I feel right here 
that sometime when I’m bigger I'll paint 
just such a picture! Now what do you 
think? Just when I was in despair, Mrs. 
Cranston, your high-school principal, came 
in and mentioned that she was going to 
New York this winter, instead of teaching, 
as she wanted to take some kind of an edu- 
cational course, and when she heard about 
me she offered to take mother’s place and 
stay with me. Of course nurse will go and 
we'll have to keep house in our own rooms, 
but things are so beautifully arranged. I’m 
quite sure the Divine Mind arranged them 
for me! Now you can say something. 
What do you think?” 

“Oh, May-Julian, honey-bird, I’m so, so 
happy for you I can hardly speak. It will 
be as you say, ‘the most wonderful thing,’ 
and you'll have your chance to make a 
name for yourself and do such great good! 
I knew you could if you would, and lately 
you've gone ahead so rapidly you've left 
me far in the background with yeur am- 
bition and efforts and talent. May-Julian, 

you realize what a gift you have and 
what a marvelous little creature you are? 
I’m so happy for you, dearest, but what 
will I do without you? I can’t tell you 
how lonely and forsaken I shall feel with 
my little girl so far away!” 

“*Louise, Louise, dear, that’s the most 
wonderful part of all—your mother and 
father say you can go with me! I wouldn’t 


go a single step until Mrs. Cranston asked 


about it, and they promised to let you if 
you wanted to, and I know you do. Mrs. 
Cranston will be away all day and I have 
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to have a companion, and mother will pay 
you enough for being with me so that you 
can take music lessons from the best teacher 
in the big city! Louise, Louise, dear, say 
you're as happy as I and—and—-you are 
happy, aren’t you?” 

Louise was too happy for anything but 
tears. In the first moments of her astonish- 
ment she did not consider the parting from 
mother and father and friends, the heart- 
ache and homesickness which were sure to 
come to a girl as devoted and dependent as 
was Louise, but her vision caught a glimpse 
of the rare advantages, the untold benefits 
of such environment. The words of her 
mother echoed in her ears, “‘It’s by doing 
faithfully the little things of life that the big 
things come to us,” and in her heart she 
wondered if indeed she were worthy of so 
much ! 

Once more the fruit hung purple and 
golden in the home garden and Mrs. and 
Mr. Elvard stood beside the grapevines. 
That day Louise and May-Julian had bade 
farewell to their childhood home and turned 
their faces toward the great, busy city 
which was to shelter them within its wings 
for many months to come. They had gone 
to the busy world which was waiting, and 
is always waiting, for young people who 
have something to give and something to 
take, and who will add their share to the 
strength which is to lift instead of lean. 
The parents had considered every phase of 
the question before giving their consent, and 
they knew beforehand just how lonely and 
desolate they should be when Louise had 
left them alone, but they were brave and 
self-sacrificing and would not repine even 
now when it was tgo late to recall their 
consent. Mrs. Elvard leaned over the vine 
and examined the withered leaves from be- 
tween which the grapes glowed rich and 
purple, and said: 

“The advantages and the association with 
talented, ambitious people will bring out the 
richness, the color and the sweetness in her 
life even as the sun has ‘colored this fruit, 
and our heartache and loneliness will drop 
away like these withered leaves when she 
returns to us in the full bloom of woman- 


hood.” 
(The End.) 


i EAR FRIENDS—I am glad 
» to be with you again. My 
visit last month gave me 
much pleasure, so I have 
looked forward to this meet- 
ing with interest. I appreci- 
ate the cordial welcome 
which you have given me 
and trust that I may be with you often. It 
is indeed a real treat to feel the spirit of joy 
and enthusiasm with which you have 
charged your department: it is just the kind 
of a mental sunshine that is constructive and 
helpful to your success. I am anticipating 
a heart-to-heart talk with you this month, 
for with your zealous desire to realize the 
glorious possibilities of your own soul, 

know that you are eager to get deeply into 
our subject. Let us first think about some 
of the essentials of the universal laws and 
their relation to our being. We referred 
to these laws last month,. but we did not 
dwell upon their principles. Now let me 
bring out some points that I thipk will help 
you to a fuller realization of your sudcess. 


Your Inheritance 


Primarily, you should have a right un- 
derstanding of your true parentage and 
birthright. Of course you know that your 
Father is the Creator of the universe—the 
Spirit of Life, Love, Substance and Intel- 
ligence, and that you, as his offspring, have 
all power and possibility. You have been 
richly blessed by the. Source of all good, 
but are you enjoying the gifts which have 
been so bountifully given you as your her- 
itage? I wonder if you realize the im- 
mense fortune which is yours by divine in- 
heritance. My friends, you can well 
afford to give much thought to your birth- 
right, for it will help you to appreciate the 
Father's bounty. I am sure that you little 
know the vast possessions which await your 
acceptance. . Your birthright entitles you to 
riches that are far greater than the for- 
tunes possessed by the wealthiest of men. 
It is an inheritance which your Father, the 
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Creator, wills you to own. Wonderful 
knowledge and great power fill your treas- 
urehouse, your mind and body, yet if 
you do not use these gifts they are of no 
value to you. They are like foreign pos- 
sessions that yield no profit. Remember the 
Master’s parable of the talents! In that 
narrative Jesus said, ‘For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance.” In that same parable he also 
told his followers that if they were faithful 
over a few things, he would make them 
ruler over many things, and through them 
they would enter into the joy of the Lord. 
The law is that if you faithfully and per- 
sistently use your powers, you increase their 
capacity many fold. 
Enjoy Your Birthright 


It is of the utmost importance that you, 
as an inheritor of the Kingdom, should be 
carefully trained concerning your own valu- 
able possessions. I am very grateful that 
your are not like the majority of inheritors 
who come unprepared to their estate and 
consequently lose the enjoyment and ben- 
efit which their inheritance holds for them. 
If you, dear friends, are not making the 
best of your fortune, you should apply the 
lesson found here, for your personal wealth 
is inestimable and given to you for daily 
use. I have the assurance that you know 
the meaning and value of your heritage and 
trust that you are not spending it foolishly, 
but investing it wisely and profitably. If 
this realization has not cgme to you, awake 
now and behold the Kingtlom within you— 
it is your incalculably vast inheritance! 
Do not think for one moment that these 
thoughts are beautiful theories that are not 


fruitful. They are absolute facts and are . 


exceedingly practical. Ye editor and 
ISDOM have helped me to know these 
wonderful truths and [| want you to enjoy 
them with me. 
Application 
Every hour that finds you industriously 
at work develeping your God-given powers 
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is an hour that adds to your success, and 
every hour thrown away keeps you from 
reaching your goal and is an opportunity 
lost forever. I would not say that oppor- 
tunity comes only once in a lifetime, but I 
would tell you that when you let it pass by 
unused you can never regain it. By all 
means do not worry about those that have 
been wasted! Other hours and years with 
splendid opportunities are ahead of you. 
Your future and success lies in them. The 
boy or girl whose progress has been hin- 
dered by error will welcome the blessings 
that come and will try never to make the 
same mistakes again. 

The chief reason why young people do 
not grasp every opportunity is that they are 
not fully awake to their possibilities. The 
readers of WisDOM should never hesitate 
to make use of opportunity. With the 
knowledge of their rights they should make 
a success in whatever they undertake. 
Knowing that within you there are infinite 
intelligence and inexhaustible power, you 
should realize your every ideal of happiness 
and success. 

For Permanent Results 


One of the fundamentals in demonstrat- 
ing the Truth in your daily life is the recog- 
nition of your true, higher self. If you 
would give sufficient thought to your real 
self, you will not have to meet sickness, un- 
happiness or failure later in life. Do you 
clearly see what I mean by the real self? 
It is that which Wispom calls the Christ 
within. Seemingly, if you are not express- 
ing what you desire, persistently affirm that 
you possess the qualities which are neces- 
sary for your higher success. There is a 
great deal in faithfully claiming the things 
that you want. Jfo firmly believe that a 
thing is yours makes that thing become a 
part of you. 

Never for an instant allow yourself to 
think that you are unhappy, sick or un- 


‘ successful. Remember, you are, by divine 


right, perfect in manifestation; also that your 
Creator desires that you enjoy your in- 


heritance now. In thinking about what we 
said concerning error and the past, there 
comes to my mind a truth which every Wis- 
dom should think about. It is this, “No 
man, having put his hand: to the plow and 
looking back, is fit for the Kingdom.” 
Meditate upon this thought a few minutes. 
It will help you to live today. If you are 
to be accounted worthy of your true son- 
ship, you must live in the now with a pic- 
ture of your real self ever before your mind. 
Your Father wants you to establish in your 
mind the ideal, and measure up to it every 


day. 
A Letter 


One of Wispom’s very interested read- 
ers has written to me about his desired suc- 
cess. In his letter he wrote about his plans 
for graduation from high school this spring, 
and also about a problem which has trou- 
bled his mind for many weeks. As his 
problem comes very close to you, I think it 
would be well to mention it here. This 
young friend of ours has not yet decided 
upon his life’s work, and does not want to 
make the mistake of choosing a vocation for 
which he is not fitted. He is wise to give 
serious thought to such an important ques- 
tion so early in life. I think that it would 
be interesting and helpful to consider this 
vital subject in this department, don’t you? 
I would love to give you some ideas on it 
now, but space forbids. Let us think about 
what we have said at this meeting and come 
next month to enjoy more thoughts on suc- 
cess and happiness. 

Before I close this letter, I want to tell 
you that I shall welcome a word from you 
with any ideas or suggestions that pertain 
to our little talks. I shall also be glad to 
answer any questions which arise in your 
mind while you are striving to attain your 
success. Trusting that you have received 
some help from this message that will help 
make straight your way, I am 


Yours in Truth, 
RICHARD UNDERWOOD. 
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UNDER THE ELM BOUGHS 


Susie CLarK PERRY 


mall N a cool, sheltered nook of the 

deep woods, close to the edge 

of a stream, a fair white 

flower lifted its head on a 

tall, graceful stem of green, 

and smiled a glad greeting 

to the things of beauty about 

her. Above her spread the 

protecting branches of a great elm, clothed 
in new spring-tide beauty, while his great 
roots stretched their fingers far beneath the 
white blossom, into the black soil for support 
and nourishment. The water, which a little 
farther along 
danced and 
rippled on_ its 
sunny way over 
the pebbles, at 
this point seem- 
ed to rest a mo- 
ment the 
deep shade, 
and formed a 
quiet 
where little 
fishes loved to 
dart and play. 
A woodland 
fern, delicate 
but tall, sway- 
ing the 
breeze, bent to- 
ward the white 
blossom and 
anon caressed 
her fair cheek. 
Dear little vio- 
lets, half hid- 


So the days went by; little changes came. 
Sometimes the wind was a little rough in 
his frolics; sometimes the rain, usually so 
warm and loving, would come in a great 
drenching downpour; the warm sun would 
be hidden by black clouds, and fierce arrows 
of flame would dart about, frightening them 
all a little; but soon the disturbance would. 
pass, and all would be glad and bright once 
more. 

“Dear Fern,”’ said the White Blossom 
ene day, as he bent lovingly toward her, “‘I 
suppose we shall live on in this sweet spot. 
I heard the 
Tree sighing 
and speaking 
mournfully of 
winter and sor- 
row and death. 
I did not know 
what he meant, 
but I am sure 
they cannot 
come here, 
where we are 
all so happy.” 

“Sweet Blos- 
som,” _ replied 
the Fern, “the 
Tree has lived 
many, many 
years and has 
seen much of 
the world. He 
says that 
change must 
come to all; 
that through 


den under their 

thick leaves, nestled close to the great elm, 
and felt secure from harm in the protection 
of their great friend. The birds sang cheer- 
ily from the branches, and all was love and 
joy and peace. 

The white blossom had never before seen 
the world upon which she opened her eyes 
this bright spring morning, and as she saw 
the delicate beauty, of her own fresh leaves, 
moist with dew, she sang in her heart, 
‘How sweet, how beautiful it is to live.” 


this change 
comes growth and wisdom; that we should 
take whatever comes patiently and gladly, 
knowing it is for our advancement. I do 
not understand it all, dear Blossom, but I 
think our part now is to help brighten this 
spot of the woods and be glad in each 
other’s love.” 

““Yes, love is beautiful,” she whispered. 
“| hope sorrow may not come; I think I 
would not like it.”” 

So spring days came and went, and the 
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air grew hot and dry with the summer sun; 
yet it was very pleasant in the nook in the 
deep woods and the White Blossom was 
happy, for several little. white buds had 
opened their fragrant petals close to her 
own. 

One day i in the late summer, along the 
black earth slowly trailing, came a creature 
that made its way straight to the spot where 
the White Blossom made her home, and 
began to crawl up the slender stem. It was 
only a dark, ugly little grub, but to the 
White Blossom it looked like a great mon- 
ster. She shivered and tried to shake it off, 
‘but it only clung the closer. She cried 
aloud for help, but the Fern could only 
whisper words of encouragement, bending 
his longest, strongest leaf to touch her own. 

So the creature clung and crawled. Day 
after day went by and no relief came. Her 
delicate leaves were trailed over with slime 
and ugly brown spots began to appear on 
them. Then nip, nip, went sharp teeth into 
their fragile texture and in her pain and sor- 
row she wept a great tear; and, as it fell 
into the stream she saw her own reflection 
there, and knew she was no longer so young 
and fair as she had been. Then she thought 
of what the Fern had told her of sorrow 
and death, and her heart grew very heavy 
within her. And the days passed by. 

One by one the violets had faded and 
fallen beneath their leaves; the little white 
buds that sprang up around her had bloomed 
and died; the fern began to show signs of 
age, and she sighed: “All has grown so 
drear and desolate where once was all so 
fair! Let me die, too,, for I cannot bear the 
sadness and the change.” 

But the Tree whispered from the depths 
of his great heart, “Courage, courage, my 
child. Apparent loss is ofttimes gain; seem- 
ing defeat, victory. Each has a work to do 
in the onward march of progress. Bear 
with patience and all will be well.” 

Her fair, white petals had fallen, brown 
and tear-stained; the leaves and stems were 
seared and broken, but still the black crea- 
ture who had sapped their life clung and 
thrived, and at length as the autumn days 
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grew shorter and chill winds blew, he spun 
a snug retreat for himself on the under side 
of her fallen stem, and at length, weary and 
lonely, she sank to sleep under a soft blanket 
of snow. 

And the days passed by. It was a glad 
spring morning. In the swaying boughs of 
the old elm tree, gladly the birds sang their 
welcome to spring. There was a stirring of 
busy life all through the moist earth, for 
Mother Nature must get her little ones well 
started on their journeys in the outer world. 
As the leaf and flower-buds opened and 
grew apace, old friends smiled and nodded 
to each other, and among them rose the 
stately White Blossom, fair as of yore, but 
with a patient sweetness in her face that had 
not been there before—a look born of sor- 
row, endured and overcome. 

Down among the new grasses at her root, 
where dewy leaves were springing, lay an 
old withered. branch that had been hers in 
the summer that was gone; and from the 
little white, silky ball that had lain close to 
its underside all winter, there issued one day 
a little creature with snowy wings and a 
soft, downy body. The White Blossom 
watched it in wonder as it tried its wings, 
and fluttered about until, at last grown 
stronger, it poised itself lightly close to her, 
preparatory to taking its flight out into the 
world beyond. _And as she watched it 
there in its airy beauty, a wave of love went 
out from her heart to the pretty creature 
which she had sustained and nurtured with 
her own life, though she knew not the serv- 
ice she was performing, and felt it a heavy 


. cross to bear. 


“*Ah,” she said, “I see it all now—the 
sorrow, the loss, I thought so great, was 
really gain. Out of it has come joy and 
renewed life for myself and another, and 
thus in my humble way I have been of 
or ogg in the great world, and I am very 
glad. 

She lifted her sweet face with a brave 
smile, out of which her soul shone, and the 
Fern bent his head reverently toward her, 
but did not speak, for he felt the presence 
of something that was holy. 


HOME DEPAR RIMENT 


DR. MONTESSORI’S MESSAGE TO MOTHERS 
Part II 


«HIS introduction to “*The 
Montessori Method,” Prof. 
’ Holmes of Harvard says that 
he believes the ideal school 
of the future for little chil- 
dren will combine most of 
the Montessori didactic ma- 
terial with many of the kin- 
dergarten activities. My own experience 
has led me to the same conclusion. Last 
month we began to study some of “‘suitable 
occupations for both physical and mental 
development,” which Dr. Montessori says 
should be provided for every child. ‘These 
occupations are so many and various that I 
will try to present a: few of them in each 
article of this series. What I shall bring 
you today is taken largely from “The 
Home-Made Kindergarten,” by Nora A. 
Smith (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and 
New York; price 75 cents). This is one 
of the best books for busy mothers that I 
have ever found, and I hope that many of 
you will purchase it. Perhaps some of you 
are wondering why I am constantly sug- 
gesting that you buy more books. It is be- 
cause I feel that we mothers must have a 
good working library if we are to succeed 
in our profession. What would you think 
of a lawyer, a minister or a teacher who 
tried to carry on his work without his own 
professional library? Motherhood is the 
most difficult and at the same time the most 
glorious, the most blessed and the most far- 
reaching in its influence of any profession 
in the world; therefore we need good books 
that deal with every phase of our many- 
sided work. 
In the first chapter of her book, Nora 


Smith says: “The child's education should 
be carried on by means of the objects and 
playthings which surround him, and with 
which nature so liberally provides him. It 
should be threefold, addressing itself to 
body, mind and soul. It should lead, even 
in the smallest things, to expression of the 
child’s real self, of his own individuality ; 
and from imitation and the following of 
suggestion, should proceed to invention or 
creation. It should bring the child, at last, 
to ‘a reverent appreciation of nature and a 
wholesome, loving interest in everything that 
grows and blooms, or moves and breathes, 
or shines, or stands unchanging like the rocks 
and hills. 

“‘We should remember that all the oc- 
cupations we are to discuss will necessitate 
at first frequent help and suggestion from 
the parent, but that—and this is an absolute 
test of our success as teachers—this help 
should be needed less frequently as time 
goes on, and by and by should seldom be 
required at all. We should see to it that 
the permanent products of the children’s 
work, and their collections of whatever 
kind, be not treated carelessly either by 
them or by us—be not destroyed or ruth- 
lessly ‘cleared up’—but set in ‘some given 
spot and used for some definite purpose. 
To this end it is well to accustom the chil- 
dren to criticize their own work and to be 
willing to keep only the best.” 

The chapter on “Outdoor Work and 
Play” is full of helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions, some of which I will give you in 
condensed form. 

One of the best measures of interesting 
children in the changing seasons, the 
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weather and the life about them, is to have 
a family “‘year-book”’ or “‘calendar,”” which 
may be either a stout blank-book or a suf- 
ficient number of leaves of smooth paper 
stitched together. To this all the children 
may contribute, and the mother or an older 
child will set down the date at the head of 
each page and rule off divisions for the facts 
to be recorded. Under ““Weather,”” one of 
the younger children could paste on a yellow 
circle (or draw it with yellow crayon) if 
the day was sunshiny and bright; if cloudy 
or foggy, a gray circle should be used, and 
if very stormy, a black circle. Some of the 
children can learn to read the thermometer 
and give the temperature at breakfast- and 
supper-time each day. During a rainy sea- 
son, they will delight in setting an old tin 
pan in an open space, out of the reach of 
animals, in order to measure the rainfall 
and record it in “‘their’’ book. 

From noting rain, sunshine, snow and 
frost, they pass to living things, and record 
the birds seen or heard each day, the first 
appearance of each flower, the blossoming 
of the fruit trees, etc. If the mother begins 
these year-books wisely with the little people 
they will in time be carried on without 
assistance and she will see with delight as 
the months go by that her children are culti- 
vating those powers of observation on which 
all learning rests. 

Be sure to interest the fathers in all these 
activities of the children. If he shows a 
ready sympathy, the children will love to 
show him everything they have done, when 
he comes home at night. I know of one 
father who once a week takes a long walk 
with the little people and carries a note- 
book in which he jots down at their dicta- 
tion, every living thing seen by each child 
on the excursion. The game is called 
“Sharp Eyes,” and the winner, whom not 
even an ant has escaped, has good reason 
to be triumphant. Sometimes the father 
takes along a basket and a trowel, so that 
the children can dig up a few ferns, a way- 
side lily, a root of golden-rod or woodbine, 
and when they reach home set it out in the 
proper place. Such a wild garden in time 
becomes a delight to the whole family. 

Another delightful occupation for chil- 
dren is the gathering and pressing of heaves 
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and wild flowers for a collection. A press 
may be made of two pieces of smooth board, 
eight by twelve inches and one-half inch 
thick, to the middle of each side of which 
is tacked a piece of leather through which 
a strap is passed. This strap may: be 
buckled tight to hold the specimens in place 
and the end left long enough to go over 
the shoulder ‘and buckle again, carrying the 
press like a knapsack. Each small botanist 
must have his own press and carry with him 
a number of sheets of white or light brown 
wrapping paper, cut the proper size to fit 
his press; for the specimens must not 
taken from the page on reaching home, but 
should be labeled with the familiar name, 
the date and where found, and transferred 
to another press or an old book. 

Children have a passion for collecting, 
which is of great service as an occupation 
and an equal source of annoyance to the 
family, unless they are provided with a 
proper place to keep their specimens. If 
the mother will show them how to remodel 
pasteboard boxes for shells, pebbles, seeds, 
nuts and acorn-cups, how to arrange rude 
shelves for rocks and the presses containing 
leaves, flowers or seamoss, and set apart a 
certain room, or certain cupboards where 
these specimens may be safely kept, dis- 
played and admired, she will by a few 
hours’ work arrange for herself in the future 
long intervals of leisure for other things. 
It is to be understood however that live 
things, such as beetles, grasshoppers, butter- 
flies and toads, must not be “collected” 
and brought home to suffer. Nor should 
we ever allow a child to collect anything 
merely to throw it away. If he does not 
wish to store it properly for future use, or 
to give it away, he must not touch it at all. 
The child should also understand that the 
best way to admire a flower, if one does 
not need a specimen, is to sit down and 
watch it as it grows, and that to pull it up 
by the roots is to exterminate it altogether. 
It is not difficult to lead children to love 
every wild flower just as they love their 
pets and the plants in their own garden; the 
secret of it is for the mother to really love 
flowers herself. 

Now let me repeat the statement of fun- 
damental principles which we began to 


analyze last month: “Dr. Montessori de- 
clares that all children are naturally loving, 
kind, industrious and obedient, and that if 
they are surrounded by an atmosphere of 
love and freedom, are provided with suit- 
able occupations for both physical and 
mental development, and then are allowed 
to choose whatever: kind of activity they 
wish, with just the right amount of guid- 
ance from some older person, that they 
will grow strong, straight and agile phys- 
ically, will develop keen, active minds ca- 
pable of observing and thinking, and will 
unfold spiritually into that perfect child- 
hood which is pictured for us in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Last month we tried to discover what 
Dr. Montessori means by “‘an atmosphere 
of love and freedom,”’ and also began to 
study some of the “‘suitable occupations” 
for children. This in itself is such a big 
subject that we will continue to study it for 
several months. But I wish also each 
month to present as clearly as I can, some 
of the basic principles of Dr. Montessori’s 
teaching, for unless we catch her spirit, the 
rest will avail us little. 

In a kindergarten all the children of the 
same age do the same thing at the same 
time, and usually they seem very happy in 
their work. Then why should the Mon- 
tessori method lay such stress upon each 
child being “‘allowed to choose whatever 
kind of activity he wishes”? Because Dr. 
Montessori wants to develop will-power in 
these children and only through a succession 
of right choices can a strong character 
built up. A child cannot learn to decide 
wisely, if the teacher or mother always 
decides for him; he cannot be prompt in 
making choices if we always choose for 
him. As a rule, we mothers are so sure 
we know what is best for our children, and 
can choose much more wisely than they, 
that we dominate their lives far more than 
we should and thereby hinder the unfold- 
ment of their real self. 

Next month we will continue to study 
this phase of the subject and try to discover 
what is “‘the right amount of guidance’”’ for 
the mother to give. In closing this article, 


I want to bring to you a story which Mrs. 
Fisher tells in her book, “A - Montessori 
Mother.” 

“While in Rome I had a conversation 
with an Italian friend of mine, not in sym- 
pathy with the Montessori ideas. My 
friend is a quick, energetic, positive woman 
who manages her two children with a com- 
petent ease which seems the most conclusive 
proof to her, that her methods need no im- 
provement, ‘Oh, no, the Montessori 
schools are quite failures,” she told me. 
“The children themselves don’t like them.’ 
I recalled the room full of blissful children 
which I had come to know so well, and 
looked, I daresay, some of the amused in- 
credulity I felt, for she went on hastily, 
“Well, some children may. Mine never 
did. I had to put both the boy and the 
girl back into a kindergarten. My little 
Ida summed up the whole matter. She said, 
“Isn't it queer how they treat you at a 
Montessori school! They ask me, ‘Now 
which would you like to do, Ida, this, or 
this?” It makes me feel’so queer. I want 
somebody to tell me what to do.””’ 

“Ida is being trained under her mother’s 
masterful eye into mechanical, unthinking 
obedience. She is acquiring rapidly the 
habit of standing still until somebody tells 
her what to do, and she has already ac- 
quired an unquestioning acquiescence in the 
illimitable authority of somebody else, any- 
one who will speak positively enough to 
regulate her life in all its details. If in 
later years she should develop more of her 
mother’s forcefulness, it will waste much 
of its energy in a wild, unregulated revolt 
against the chains of habit with which she 
finds herself bound, and in the end will 
probably wreak itself on crushing the in- 
dividuality out of her children in their turn. 
Sweet little four-year-old Ida, freed for a 
moment from the twilight cell of her pas- 
sive obedience, and blinking pitifully in 
the free daylight of a Montessori school, 
is a figure which has lingered long in my 
memory !”” 

May God help us not to dominate the 


_ lives of our little ones in such a way as to 


produce that kind of “‘obedient’’ children! 
—Florence P. Roab, Salem, Ore. 
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TO WISDOM’S READERS 


OU are given an opportunity to renew your subscrip- 
tion to WISDOM at a reduced price if you accept the 
following offer: 


RENEW NOW! 
Take Advantage of this Special Offer 


@ The regular price of WISDOM is one dollar a year, but 
to our subscribers we shall reduce the price of the maga- 
zine if they will renew their own subscription now, and 
send WISDOM to some person who is not at present a 
reader of the magazine.” You may take advantage of this 
offer even though your subscription has not yet expired. 


@ Thousands of mothers and fathers are longing for the 
knowledge and truth which WISDOM is giving to the 
world. Within the hearts of these parents is an innate de- 
sire for the harmony, power, happiness and prosperity 
which you, faithful followers; are realizing. We want to 
send WISDOM to all who desire to obtain these blessings, 
and we want you to help us in the work. Will you not 
give us your co-operation? 

@ We are reducing the price of WISDOM so our readers 


can renew their subscriptions at a special price, and at the 
same time send the magazine to homes where it is needed. 
We urge each WISDOM subscriber to take advantage of 
this offer. It will help wonderfully in spreading the good 
work. 
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Your renewal and a new subscription for $1.50. 
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THE MONTH’S KEY-NOTE 
The Wees 


No evil ever, can | fear, 
For Thou, dear Lord, art always here. 


The Youth 


The whole Universe responds to my lov- 
ing demand. 


The Home 


My home is the treasure-land of my high- 
est intentions. 


IF YOU RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


@ On the opposite page you will find an exceptional offer which 
WISDOM gives you if you renew your subscription now. 


@ WISDOM trusts that every one of her readers will take advantage 
of this new offer. 


WISDOM, 913 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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IN MAY 


Dainty lambkins in the meadow, 
Flowers fair on bush and tree; 
Sunshine dancing on the leaflets, 
Perfume on the wind set free. 


Loving hearts with joy now throbbing, 
Tender new life everywhere, 

Breathing forth the quickening spirit, 
At this waking of the year. 
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